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Three Men Can Do It 


A FEW MEN who begin to cultivate a life 


of action centered in God are effective 
altogether out of proportion to their num- 
bers. Three or four such men, I believe, will 
gradually change a dry, ineffective church 
or community into a dynamic one. They 
will do the same thing with any group, 
whether it be religious, social, political, or 
business. I firmly believe that this kind of 
living offers the only solution to problems 
that grow out of bad human relations, and 
it isn’t easy to name a problem the root of 
which isn’t found in some man or group of 
men.—WEYMAN C. HUCKABEE, in Laymen 
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BOOK 1—David Livingstone 
BOOK 2—Hudson Taylor 
BOOK 3—Adoniram Judson 
BOOK 4—Mary Slessor 
At last the stories of great 
missionaries are made available to chil- 
dren of the 9-12 group. These are the 
first four books of a twelve book 
each telling the dramatic 
well known missionary. 
love these 
comics,. as inspiring as 


heroic 


set, 
story of a 
Children will 
colorful as the 
Horatio Alger, 
and as reverent as the Scripture. Each 
book contains 17 beautiful illustrations 
in four colors. Parents and teachers, 
everyone who works with children will 
enthusiastically welcome these books. 
Tie each. 


stories—as 


SERMONETTES 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


By Julius Fischbach 





sermonettes 
Intermediates 


Thirty-six written for 
Juniors and Carefully 
selected from many hundreds of stories 
which have captivated the 
hearts and imagination of children in 
the author's own Contains 
sermons on surrender, obedience, purity, 
the Christian life and many appropriate 
subjects for use during special seasons 
$1.75. 


repeatedly 


church. 


and special occasion services. 
At Ali Bookstores - 


Fleming H. Revell Co. 


NEW YORK 10. 














Letters to the Editors 





More Variety in Religious Radio is Suggested 





In Addition to Preaching 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

I note with interest and partial approval 
your editorial of October 24 suggesting 
our parade of radio speakers be narrowed 
to the one or two most effective 
This would give the Presbyterian hour 
some foundation upon which to build a 
regular listening audience. 

But it seems to me that even this sug- 
gestion touches only the fringe of the real 
problem of religious radio. Our Presby- 
terian Hour, like many other evangelistic 
enterprises, has a mortal weakness. It 
is reaching largely the already reached. 
These are fine sermons for Presbyterian 
churches. They hardly confront the mil- 
lions of unchurched Southerners all 
tround us. These people—especially labor, 
the Negro, the share-cropper farmer (to 
pin arbitrary names on these interrelated 
and overlapping groups)—these folk likely 
never will be reached initially by preach- 
ing. Perhaps we don’t really want them 
in our fellowship—the Re-Study shows 
we've acted that way for a long time. 

But if we should want to give concrete 
meaning to our many pronouncements 
about the Fatherhood of God and the 
brotherhood of men, might not this be a 
good area in which to begin? 

Here are some suggestions. Religious 
radio has too long been conceived of 
merely in terms of radio preaching. This 
is important, but only one approach among 
many. For one thing, we need to drama- 
tize church action in meeting community 
problems. Do we have any 
local church 


voices 


Stories of a 


bringing the Christian per- 
spective to bear upon the issues of its 
community? If we do, lets tell these 


stories. If we don’t—well, that may give 
us pause for a little more self-examina- 
tion 

Variations of techniques are endless. 
The Jewish Theological Seminary’s “Eter- 
nal Light” series is highly suggestive of 
the dramas we might produce. So are the 
“All Aboard for Adventure” stories. Re- 
ligious radio is finding its place in drama- 
tized biographies of church leaders, in in- 
terviews, discussions, 


documentary pro- 
grams, worship services, counseling pro- 
grams, poetry and quiet reading hours, 


programs of religious music—and in putt- 
ing religion at the newsdesk—with minis- 
ters giving a Christian perspective upon 
the secular issues of the day, as reported 
in the daily press 

So here's a plea for a far more creative 
effort on the part of local and church-wide 
lenders to use effectively a priceless in- 
strument of 


mass communication in our 
day. 
WILLIAM R. SENGEL. 
New Haven, Conn. 


e®EDITORS’ NOTE—Mr. Sengel is a Pres« 
byterian, US, student now at the Yale Di- 
‘inity School. We agree heartily with the 
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suggestions he has made, as, we are sure, 
our church’s radio committee will. 


Error About Florida Synods 
TO THE OUTLOOK: 

I regret very much my error in 
sending you the wrong information con- 
cerning the overture of the US Presby- 
terian Synod of Florida to the USA Synod. 

This overture which I sent you which 
appeared in your October 31 issue was pre- 
sented to the synod and referred to the 
Committee on Bills and Overtures. This 
committee returned to synod with the fol- 
lowing recommendation: 

“In reply to the overture relative to an 
invitation to be extended to the USA 
Synod we recommend that the synod carry 
this overture over to the next session of 
our synod since the hour of adjournment 
for both bodies is too near to permit 
proper discussion.” 

. hope the brethren of both synods 
will pardon the error, I assure you this 
unintentional on my part and was 
made in haste in trying to get my news 
report to you on time. 

STEPHEN T. HARVIN. 
Fla. 


was 


Jacksonville, 


Without Interruption 
TO THE OUTLOOK: 

There’s still hope for our frustrated 
world when two of our distinguished 
ministers can sit peacefully in the meet- 
ing of Synod listening to the proceedings 
of Synod with one ear and with the other 
to the World Series via a miniature radio. 

SIGNED. 


Radio Sermons 
TO THE OUTLOOK: 

Copies of the messages recently de- 
livered over 94 stations on the Presby- 
terian Hour are available in tract form. 

These messages contain positive state- 
ments of our Protestant and Reformed 
faith according to the interpretation of 
the individual speakers. 

As long as the supply lasts they will 
be sent to those requesting them free of 
charge with the hope that those who get 
copies will read them carefully and pass 
others. In addition to the 
sermons heard on the air, we had a special 
prepared by Dr. William Childs 
tobinson of Columbia Seminary on the 
topic, “The Presbyterian Church.” <A copy 
of this message went out with every re- 
quest that came in for the others. Extra 
copies of this message are also available 
The complete list 


them on to 


message 


is as follows: 


“What is the Church?’—Felix B. Gear 

“Walking in the Light’—W. A. Alexan- 
der 

“The Bible, the Authority of the Church” 
W. W. Arrowood 

“Christ Alone the Head of the Church” 
W. J. Millard 

“The Genius of the Protestant Church’- 
James I. McCord 

“A Free Church in a 
™, Stennis 

“The Church, the Hope of the World’- 
Vernon 8S. Broyles 

“Christ's Command: Go 
ciples’—A, G. Edwards 

“Christ's Command; Teach Them to Ob- 
serve’—R. L. MeLeod, Jr. 

“The Mother Heart of the Church’—M. 
|, Macqueen 


Free State’—John 





and Make Dis- 





“The Church and Her Laymen”’—N. B 
iMtheridge 
“The Universal Church"—Robt. F. Jones 


“The Church Triumphant’—Wm. B. 
Gglesby, Jr. 
“The Presbyterian Church’—Wm. Childs 


Robinson, 


Send in your requests for any or all of 
these stating the number 
would like to have, to: 

Presbyterian 

36 Hunter St., S. W. 

Atlanta, Ga. 


messages, you 


tadio Committee. 
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Commission Says No Richardson 


Regrets Embarrassment and Injury 
Suffered by Richardson Family 
And by the Church 


The Judicial Commission appointed by 
the 1949 General Assembly of the Pres- 
byterian Church in the United States 
to “deliberate upon and conclude the 
business of the overtures and other 
papers before the Assembly growing out 
of the L. Richardson suit.’’ respectfully 
reports as follows: 

The Commission met in the Hotel 
Peabody in Memphis, Tennessee, Octo- 
ber 24-27, 1949. 

The Commission had asked the inter- 
ested parties in the Richardson case 
to present to it whatever statements 
and documents these parties believed 
the Commission should consider. The 
parties appeared in response to this 
request and presented whatever they 
saw fit to submit. The Commission 
heard all of the evidence offered. 


Case Not Re-Tried 


All parties in the case informed the 
Commission that they did not wish the 
Commission to consider the record of 
the evidence offered in the trial of this 
suit, since they had no desire to retry 
the case before the Commission. The 
Commission agreed with this position 
and made no request for such records. 

All parties concerned and their repre- 
sentatives were invited to be present 
at all times while any testimony was 
being introduced or while any state- 
ments were being made, except dur- 
ing the Commission’s executive sessions. 

The Commission is happy to report 
that as all parties presented their evi- 
dence, and throughout the whole pro- 
ceedings, the finest spirit of cooperation 
and goodwill prevailed. It is in this 
same spirit that we present the follow- 
ing findings to our church: 

The representatives of the church 
agencies and trustees in this suit stated 
to the Commission they did not intend to 
charge, and in their opinion did not 
charge Mrs. Mary Lynn Richardson with 
fraud in any statements in their plead- 
ings or in their briefs; they declared 
further that if any such statements 
were subject to the interpretation that 
her honesty or integrity was attacked. 
they disavowed any such intention. The 
Commission regrets that any statements 





MEMPHIS MEETING 


Disposition of the long-discussed 
Richardson Case (OUTLOOK, Mar. 
14, May 16, etc.) was effected re- 
cently in Memphis when a commission 
appointed by the last Assembly de- 
liberated from a Monday evening un- 
til Thursday evening and adopted 
unanimously the report which ap- 
pears on this page.. All but three 
of the 27 members appointed by the 
Assembly were present for the meet- 
ing. 





in the pleadings or the briefs of the 
agencies and trustees were interpreted, 
or could have been interpreted, as 
charging Mrs. Mary Lynn Richardson 
with fraud. 


All Charges of Fraud Dismissed 


The Commission finds that the courts 
found and decreed as follows: ‘The 
charges of fraud against each and every 
defendant and Mrs. Mary Lynn Richard- 
son, are not sustained and are dis- 
missed.”’ 


The Commission holds that the 
courts’ findings and decrees dismissed 
all character charges and all charges 
o: intentional fraud against H. Smith 
Richardson and Lunsford Richrdson, 
Jr., and the Vick Chemical Company, 
and against Mrs. Mary Lynn Richardson 
if any were made against her. Since 
the courts that tried the case were 
courts of final and competent jurisdic- 
tion, the Commission holds that the 
findings and decrees should be given 
full taith and credit by all parties con- 
cerned and by the church at large. 


Apology Not Asked by Richardsons 


The representative of the Richardson 
family declared to the Commission: 
“We are not asking these agencies to 
apologize to the Richardson family. We 
are not here asking for that, and we 
are not going to ask for it.” 

The Commission believes that the 
allegations made by the church agencies 
and trustees in this suit were made and 
prosecuted in good faith. and it also 
believes that no apology from our 
agencies need be forthcoming unless 


Guilty of Fraud 


Family Asks No Apology and 
Commission Says Agencies 
Need Not Make One 


the agencies in good conscience feel 
constrained to make one. 

The Commission wishes to under- 
score and emphasize the decisions of 
the courts that no member of the Rich- 
ardson family was guilty of fraud. We 
deeply regret the embarrassment and 
injury suffered by the Richardson fam- 
ily and by our church. 


Restraining Action Emphasized 


In response to those portions of the 
overtures which relate to the filing of 
suits henceforth, the Commission makes 
the following statement: 

Regretting the effects of litigation 
upon the parties concerned and upon 
the church, and feeling that “whether 
one member suffer all the members 
suffer” (I Corinthians 12:26), we call 
attention to and stress the fact that 
in the reorganization of the Assembly’s 


agencies this year the matter of law- 
suits is covered by Section 85, which 
reads as follows: 

“We recommend that no Assembly 
Agency bring suit in the civil courts 
of the several states or the Federal 
Government without first securing the 
counsel and advice of the Permanent 


Judicial Committee, except in cases of 
emergency where, in the opinion of the 


agency, to delay would be expensive 
and would prejudice the case.” (Page 
156, Paragraph 85, Minutes of the 1949 
General Assembly. ) 

The Commission holds that the previ- 
ous actions of the General Assembly, 
together with the findings of this Com- 
mission, should satisfactorily clear up 
and close this matter both for the Rich- 
ardson family and for the church. 

These findings we now present to 
our church with the prayer in our hearts 
that a spirit of forgiveness may pre- 
vail and that whatever ill feeling has 
existed or colored any relationships may 
give way to a sincere desire to magnify 
the Christian law of love as our way 
of life. ‘‘And now abideth faith, hope, 
love, these three; but the greatest of 
these is love.’’ 

Respectfully submitted, JUDICIAL 
COMMISSION, JOHN H. MARION, 
Chairman; WALTER F. BROWN, Secre- 
tary. 








Three Marks of a Christian College 


HAT should be the characteris- 
W tics of the Christian college? 
For one thing, it should be 
rigorously honest. Let us ‘“‘lay no flat- 
tering unction” to our souls; there is 
danger that some denominational shib- 
boleth or pious fear may result in nar- 
row indoctrination and a mind closed 
to the truth. The Christian college has 
often been stuffy and inept rather than 
radiantly Christian. This has been the 
critie’s real (and justifiable) quarrel 
with much so-called Christian education. 
Christian faith is not a handicap to an 
honest mind, whatever outsiders may 
say. For every man lives and learns 
within some faith. Christian faith 
draws back the curtains, opens the win- 
dows, pushes wide the shutters, and 
lets the light stream in from suns and 
stars. This surely is the faith in which 
truth can be received. Honesty is not 
less possible, but more possible, in Chris- 
tian faith than in the capsuled mind of 
the secularist. 


The Evolution Controversy 


But we must trust and not fear. The 
doctrine of evolution is an instance. 
Many a Christian college condemned it 
out of hand. But God writes on rocks 
as well as on the mind of man, and his 
various writings are not in contradic- 
tion, for God is truth. So we might 
have asked if a literalistic interpreta- 
tion of Genesis is valid; and we might 
have remembered that immemorial 
stories, awe-struck in their reverence, 
are a better vehicle for truth than prosy 
history. We might have kept open house 
for the new doctrine, at least until the 
guest had proved his real nature. But 
no; we were afraid of the stranger. 
Then what happened? The issue is at 
safe distance now, and almost comic in 
its outcome. The evolutionists began to 
change the form of their doctrine. 

But what of Christian colleges that flatly 


*Minister, Madison Avenue Presby- 
terian church, New York. 


CENTENNIAL AND INAUGURAL-—-Four controlling synods of Southwestern meet in joint sessions. 


By GEORGE A. BUTTRICK* 
e 


opposed the doctrine? The word re- 
mains, and has its partial truth. But 
the church meanwhile was guilty of ob- 
scurantism, and alienated the thinking 
world. It must not treat Freud as it 
treated Darwin. It must not bolt the 
doors of faith. It must trust the Spirit 
who, so the sure promise runs, shall 
‘lead you into all truth.” 


Defense Against Communism 


Communism could be another in- 
stance—not at a safe distance and by 
no means comic. The American mind 
has reached the point of hysteria in 
regard to communism; we are now the 
old lady who is sure there is a burglar 
under every bed. Hysteria is an open 
invitation to communism, for it guar- 
antees an obsession with the thing we 
would avoid. What has bred com- 
munism? Not mainly an ideology, but 
hunger and wretchedness. If it should 
come in America it would come mainly 
through fear-struck obsession and 
through misery. It is here now in small 
minority mainly because we have per- 
mitted misery in this land, and then 
have screamed at the symptoms instead 
of curing the disease. Are there no 
sicknesses in our own order—no dema- 
gogues, no flagrant greeds, no despisings 
of the brotherhood? We need not de- 
fend everything that communism con- 
demns. Here also the one vantage- 
ground, for truth is not secularism, but 
a resolute and courageous Christian 
mind. 

It is the Christian college, not the 
secular school, which can be _ really 
truth-seeking. For the Christian col- 
lege is not capsuled; it is set in a pioneer 
camp among the eternal mysteries. Let 
it prove a more rigorous and braver 
honesty than other schools can show. 


A Society of Friends 


The Christian college should also be 
companionable—in the deepest bond, a 


common loyalty to God in Christ. The 
fine original meaning of the word col- 
lege (collegium: a society) has been 
lost. The people in a college, students 
with teachers, are colleagues, a word 
coming from the same Latin root. In 
Oxford and Cambridge, as centuries 
later in Yale and Harvard, the uni- 
versity was divided into colleges, col- 
lexugues held in a deep bond of friend- 
ship. In each instance the original bond 
was religion—a word which itself means 
bond. But now’? The man voracious for 
facts, as the mouth can be gluttonous 
for food or the hands greedy for money, 
is honored; he, not the man who in 
lowliness seeks wisdom. The man who 
outstrips others in learning is honored; 
he, not the man who falls back in the 
race to help the lame runner reach the 
goal. The man who plays a lone hand is 
honored, the man who says, “I, I, shall 
study atid achieve’; he, not the man 
compassionately aware of the sorrows 
and sicknesses of mankind, and who, 
iherefore, cannot be content with an 
ivory tower. In technical schools (ad- 
vertising, hotel management, commerce) 
education has become subtly careerist, 
and the man is honored who bids fair 
to wir what our world calls success, 
and any incipient St. Francis finds him- 
self in a pagan realm. 

Sadly we must confess that the aver- 
age college is only a broken reflection 
of our acquisitive society, the microcosm 
of a clamant and selfish world. 





Deep Meanings Within a Friendship 


But the Christian college is a col- 
lege, jn the remembrance of him who 
said: ‘‘Whoever wil! be chief among 
you let him be your servant.” What 
would become of the accrediting which 
every college covets? Who knows? Per- 
haps it is a false coveting. <A student 


should not be a receptacle for facts, 
and a teacher should not be a pedlar of 
facts; they have a nobler birthright than 
that poor barter. A few deep mean- 
ings are better than a multitude of 
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facts, especially if the meanings are 
held within a friendship, and the friend- 
ship is held within a sacrament. 

See a traffic light, and consider how 
differently secular education and Chris- 
tian education would deal with it. 
Secular education would make a numeri- 
cal study of all traffic lights, a com- 
parative study of various systems, a his- 
torical study of the growth of cities, 
a psychological study of how white mice 
react to signals, and above all else a 
scientific study of the light-rays and 
electricity involved. Christian education 
does not ignore the facts, it faces them 
squarely, but it goes deeper; it would 
concern itself with meanings, well know- 
ing that facts do not make wisdom any 
more than bricks make a home. The 
Christian teacher might say: “The 
meaning is the thing: the green light 
means ‘Go,’ and the red light means 
‘Stop.’ They are there because men are 
bound in one bundle of life. Who so 
bound them? We must obey in good- 
will, honoring one another, or our streets 
and world will become a shambles. They 
have become a shambles because there 
is a Will which we have ditobeyed. In 
his will is our peace and in his law 
of love our life.”’ 

Let the Christian college be a col- 
lege—a collegium, a comradeship with- 
in the deep bond of religion. Let it ac- 
knowledge wider bonds—with home, 
church, city and a needy world. All 
about it there will be other schools 
which are concourses of strangers greedy 
for facts, academic reflections of a com- 
petitive and lonely world. The more 
need, therefore, for a Christian col- 
lege, where deep friendships and inti- 
mate mutual understanding disscive the 
emotional blocks clsewhere found. There 
knowledge is a lowliness seeting wis- 
dom, and the grand word college comes 
again into its inheritance. 


What Is Chapel? 


lionesty is the word we have applied: 
then comradeship. Now: worship. 
What has become of chapel? It is an 
assembly now where student societies 
make announcements, and where pep 
talks are given pending the next foot- 


* 
ALSO RAN 


The current register of church col- 
leges finds us far down the list in units 
operated and students being educated. 
If sin and folly mark our let-down in 
devotion to our church colleges, the 
statesmanlike thing to do is to recap- 
ture our lost love and make the future 
secure by the policy that made our 
past significant and honorable. If our 
colleges play the part we believe they 
play in our own church intelligence, 
virility and growth, we cannot justify 
before God and history a sickly affection 
and a miserly support of their needs. 
—THOMAS KAY YOUNG. 


* 


ball game. Believe me, I hold only 
friendliness for college societies and I 
like watching football; but I am con- 
cerned now about something called 
chapel. Chapel comes from the Latin 
cappa, a short cloak. The cloak was 
given by Saint Martin to a beggar. The 
room where the cloak was preserved 
was called cappella, thus chapel. He 
was a man, not only of outright com- 
passion, but also of utter prayer. Yet 
his zeal was always tempered with 
mercy. Thus, though he disagreed with 


the Priscillianist heretics, he was horri- 


fied when they were slaughtered, and 
withheld himself for life from his fellow 
bishops who endorsed the massacre. 
Chapel: a place of Saint Martin kind- 
ness, Saint Martin zeal in the Christian 
faith, Saint Martin intensity of prayer. 
Now we make announcements and give 
dervish pep talks. Above all things, no 
compulsory worship! 


*That Word Compulsory 


That word compulsory, so used, is a 
fascination. The professor in fine arts 
says, ‘‘Look at this statue,’ but nobody 
speaks about compulsory art. The dean 
says, ““You must take a language during 
your first year,’’ but nobody complains 
about .compulsory language. But if 
somebody says: ‘“‘You must expose 


yourselves to Scripture which has such 
prophetic power that it has overturned 
old cruelties, shaped new civilizations, 
and nerved men to martyrdoms,”’ some- 
body propmtly exclaims, “It is tyranny!” 
Frankly I, for one, do not understand. 

The state university says to the pros- 
pective student (though never in so 
many words, for it would sound too 
crude): “If you come here, you ac- 
cept our secular climate and our secular 
assumptions. At any rate you must be 
ready to expose yourself to them, for 
that is what you will get.’””’ For some 
strange reason the practice is not known 
as “‘compulsory secularism.” 

Why do we cheaply surrender our 
most cherished convictions? Why do we 
weakly give all kinds of latitude? The 
world does not respect us for it, but 
suspects it for surrender. Would it not 
be more honorable to say to the entrant: 
“This is a Christian college, rooted in 
Christian worship. It believes in the 
Saint Martin kind of chapel. It is not 
compulsory chapel, because you now 
have the chance either to take or re- 
fuse it?’’ It would plead that we be 
true to our heritage and faith. A Chris- 
tian college should be, first of all, Chris- 
tian—in worship, in group prayer, in 
personal witness. If that were lost all 
would be lost. The Christian college, 
like the dreary realm of secular learn- 
ing, would then have no shiningness, 
no window opening either on the 
courage of ‘‘perilous seas” or on the 
serenity of stars, and (if doom would 
then matter) no defense against the 
irrationalism that must always erupt 
from a Godless society. . 


The church-related college is in the 
historic tradition of learning. It need 
not surrender its high emprize. ‘By 
their fruits ye shall know them.’”’ Secu- 
lar education—which easily becomes the 
implicit denial of the axioms of the 
soul so that there are now no land- 
marks, the dwarfing of man to his nerve 
reactions, the reduction of life to 
chemistry—:ran make of history only a 
eruel puppet-show. Christian education 
has made of it a conversation between 
time and eternity, a friendship between 
man and God. 
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@ Southwestern’s new president looks 


forward with confidence and high idealism 


To Free the Minds of Men 


ECENT trends in education to- 
gether with the post-war inflation 
place the liberal arts colleges in 

a critical position. The war-born em- 
phasis on technical and highly special- 
ized vocational training—-I did not say 
education—has obscured for the un- 
critical person the prestige and signifi- 
cance of the study of liberal arts and 
sciences and their very practical and 
intrinsic values for living. 

I would not minimize the 
vocational education, but such educa- 
tion, concerned primarily with making 
a living, is not enough. The liberal arts 
and sciences are now, just as they have 
always been, the best preparation for 
the problems which youth must come to 
face in a complex and changing world, 
for the function of a liberal education, 
or, more properly, a liberating educa- 
tion, has always been to free the minds 
of men from ignorance, prejudice, in- 
tolerance and _ indecision 
with the necessity for commitment. 

It fits the student for a critical ex- 
amination of the past so that he may 
be better able to evaluate the present 
and thus to shape the future by trans- 
mitting to other generations the values 
and ideals which have stood the test of 
time. 


values of 


when faced 


A Better Interpreter 
Southwestern has insisted the 
essential place of Christianity in the at 
tainment of the 
ideals. I would 
three laws of linear motion or the sev- 
eral laws relating temperature, pressure 
and volume of confined gases are either 
Christian or non-Christian, but I would 
say that personality, sound academic 
preparation and teaching skills being 
equal, the professor at home in the at- 
mosphere of the reality of Christian 
faith will interpret to the student the 
laws of nature more adequately than one 
who is not. 

To my mind, education can be ideally 
Christian only when the. student’s 
growth in learning is accompanied by 
a growth of his personality in an en- 
vironment where the attitudes and 
standards are such that Christianity is 
regarded not as a unifying and catalyz 
ing force, but as the essential integrat- 
ing factor for the student’s whole pro- 
gram. If we are to build a new civili- 
zation in an age with impaired moral 
standards, we must first have the men 
and women for the task. The Christian 
college supremely offers this hope. She 
must challenge non-Christian educa- 
tional policies with the best minds which 
both the church and the college 
command. 
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By PEYTON NALLE RHODES 
e 


When there are steadily at work 
strong forces to belittle religion, social- 
istic suggestions that the church should 
yield its traditional educational function 
to the state or federal government, all 
of the facilities of the church and col- 
lege must unite in an aggressive effort 
to produce those leaders, both in the 
ministry as well as among laymen, but 
particularly among college’ teachers, 
who in the field of higher education, at 
least, are the only hope of winning what 
many now regard as a sort of last ditch 


fight against the complete seculariza- 
tion and regimentation of our whole 
society. 


If the Christian colleges are alert and 
will hold fast to their original purpose 
of making sound and intelligent religion 
an integral part of their framework and 
will stress quality and not quantity in 
their curriculum offering, then I am not 
alone in expressing the opinion that 
such colleges face the years ahead with 
more to give to the student, and con- 
sequently to the world, than any other 
type of educational institution, however 


excellent many of them are in other 


respects. 





INVOCATION—George Summey, 96 
years old, onetime Southwestern chan- 
cellor, opens the inaugural service. 


Southwestern offers an_ integrated 
philosophy of education designed to help 
the individual student develop a sense 
of moral responsibility; it fosters the 
freedom to teach and to learn, to in- 
quire and to criticize; it endeavors to 
train minds to act in an orderly fashion 
and with discrimination; it is free to a 
student body of excellence and to in- 
troduce it to high standards of attain- 
ment within a closely knit group where 
the faculty and students are acquainted 
with each other in a cooperative enter- 
prise. 


Four Objectives 


Looking toward Southwestern’s fu- 
ture as its president, Dr. Rhodes pledged 
faith to ‘these constants and objec- 
tives . . . fundamental and fixed”: 

First, I would say that there must be 
no deviation from sound learning and 
excellence in the intellectual develop- 
ment of students. The birthright of ex- 
cellence is the privilege to excel. It has 
been well said that since a Christian 
college is dedicated to the glory of God, 
10d would be ill served by a so-called 
educational institution offering inferior 
work. This last seems to me to be one 
of the greatest crimes of the times—that 
of giving students less than the aca- 
demic best. 

Second, the concepts of Christianity 
and of spiritual values must be ever 
strengthened as the controlling ideas of 
the whole college program. The study 
of required courses in religion is good, 
but far from enough to assure that per- 
meation of the whole curriculum which 
is essential to the attainment of really 
Christian education. A growth in 
Christian faith should accompany a 
growth in learning. 

Third, because Southwestern is free 
from governmental or political control, 
she must exercise leadership in finer 
ways of living, in the discovery of im- 
proved techniques of instruction, avoid- 
ing always the superficial and the 
shoddy. She must help her students to 
discover their latent and unsuspected 
reserves, encouraging them to do at 
least some one thing to their very 
utmost. ... 

Fourth, because of its dual obligations 
to the church and city, Southwestern 
will continue to recognize her obligation 
to educate students who will become re- 
sponsible citizens and potential leaders 
in their respective communities. 
Since a nation’s strength can be found 
only in the character and _ sacrificial 
service of its people, S#»uthwestern, 
striving always to be the best possible 
Christian college, must hold fast to 
these four principles as sure guides for 
a dynamic future. 
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A New 
Leadership 


By OLIVER C. CARMICHAEL* 


7H\ HE UNITED STATES is now so 

deeply involved in international 

affairs that isolation is impossible. 
Our present position calls not only for 
leadership but for a new conception of 
leadership—one based upon giving 
rather than getting, upon helping rather 
than controlling. 

The chief difficulty which confronts 
us in the immediate future is lack of 
experience in international affairs and 
inadequate understanding of other races 
and cultures. Because of our tradi- 
tional isolationist policy there is rela- 
tively little background of experience 
to guide those responsible for the form- 
ulation of foreign policy. A more seri- 
ous problem is that of developing a 
public opinion that will support and 
sustain sound and enlightened policies. 

Because of both our geographical and 
political isolation in the past, Ameri- 
cans as a whole have developed little 
interest in, and even less knowledge of, 
other peoples. The educational system 
has failed to create the interest or pro- 
vide the instruction simply because the 
needs of the nation did not require it. 
Now that the necessity is so suddenly 
upon us to play so large and important 
a role in world affairs, the lack of pre- 
paration for that responsibility appears 
a well-nigh insurmountable obstacle to 
success. 

Courses in international relations will 
not suffice. Some understanding of 
other peoples, of their history, litera- 
ture and philosophy and of their hopes 
and aspirations is essential. To effect 
that will require a new approach, a 
more realistic curriculum and a more 
serious effort. 


*President of the Carnegie Founda- 
tion for the Advancement of Teaching, 
in an address at Southwestern. 








MODERATOR—W. E. Price brings the 
good wishes of all the church. 
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NEW AND OLD—President Rhodes, having taken the oath of office, is 
beamed upon by now President-Emeritus Diehl. 





Through Stormy Seas 


Dr. Diehl, Now Emeritus, Can Look Back With Many Satisfactions 


ATIONALLY known leaders in edu- 
N cation joined in their tributes to 

Southwestern’s president emeri- 
tus, Charles E. Diehl, as he gave the 
reins of the administration into the 
hands of President Rhodes. 


In his book which traces South- 
western’s history, Professor W. Ray- 
mond Cooper, head of the department 
of history, tells of Dr. Diehl’s strong 
stand through the years (see also page 
15): 


“ 


. In the decade of the twenties 
. the so-called idealism of Woodrow 
Wilson had been repudiated by the 
American people. The Harding-Coolidge- 
Hoover era with its emphasis on the 
getting of wealth and its love for the 
spectacular was in full sway, and had 
wrought tremendous changes in the col- 
leges and universities of America. The 
popular demand came to be for institut- 
tions where the young men of the land 
might be taught to become successful 
business men, and the young women 
might aspire to a successful Hollywood 
eareer. The college was apt to be meas- 
ured, as other institutions of the day, 
in terms of wealth, size, and glamor. 
There seemed to be no longer a place. 
in the minds of the public, for a college 
of liberal arts and sciences, stressing 
the fundamental disciplines and prepar 
ing its students for the full iife, and for 
wise leadership in church and state. 
“The refusal on the part of Dr. Diehl 
to conform its educational ideals to 
the trend of the time met with strong 
opposition. His emphasis on quality 


rather than quantity was severely criti- 
cized. His determination to keep the 
study of Bible as the basis of the cur- 
riculum was often condemned. His re- 
fusal to substitute the more popular 
vocational studies of the day for mathe- 
matics, the classics, and history was 
deemed old-fashioned. His lack of en- 
thusiasm for expensive and glamorous 
football teams at the expense of scholar- 
ship could not be understood. Yet no 
matter how great the criticism, no 
amount of pressure could cause Dr. 
Diehl to waver in his determination to 
build for the future on sound ideals in- 
herited from the past.’ 


Dr. Diehl was much impressed with 
the thoroughness of the English system 
of education and with its methods. With 
a core of Oxford trained men on his 
faculty, he set about to transplant to the 
soil of Memphis some of the English 
methods. Southwestern’s tutorial sys- 
tem remains one of the most distinctive 
features of the college. The system 
mirrors Southwestern’s desire that each 
student shall have individual attention: 
that each student shall be taught to 
think for himself and that his indi- 
vidual abilities and initiative shall be 
developed to the utmost. 
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EDITORIAL 


Men and Atlanta 


This appears when much of 
the thought and prayer of the church 
is directed toward the convention for 
Presbyterian men in Atlanta. It is an 
enterprise of proportions. We 
doubt if any such convention ever had 





issue 


vast 


more carefully developed plans worked 
eut over a longer period of time than 
this one Surely the brilliant array of 
leaders could 
leave nothing to be desired. 

From other end 
f the men themselves—it 
the carefully worked out plans will en- 
list the greatest 
men ever drawn together within 
What they do, then, under 
such auspices and facing such a chal- 
men ought to feel 
today can be pivotal in the life of our 
church. 

All who go to Atlanta and all whcse 
and interests directed to- 
ward that meeting can unite in one ear- 
That a new dawn of de- 
and intelligent the 
part of men in their church may burst 
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speakers and convention 


the the resvonse 


seems that 
body of Presbyterian 
our 
bounds. 


lenge as Christian 


prayers 


are 


nest desire: 


voted service on 


upon us and that on every level we 
may march to new achievements and 
greater goals than we have dared dream. 


Southwestern 


Much of this issue deals with South- 
western at Memphis and the recent 
inauguration of Peyton Nalle Rhodes as 
president of that college. 

The occasion which drew together 
the four supporting synods—Alabama, 
Mississippi, Louisiana and Tennessee-— 
was in itself one of high inspiration. 
But with the celebration of 100 years 
by one of the church’s finest colleges and 
the inauguration of a new president, it 
was a significant occasion. 

All who know the position which 
Southwestern occupies feel a debt of 
deep gratitude to Charles E. Diehl, the 
retiring president, now emeritus. Dr. 
Diehl’s service to the college and the 
church rank with the best. His con- 
tribution will continue to be conspicuous 
for generations to come. 

Dr. Rhodes, from distinguished sery- 
ice within the faculty and adminstri- 
tion, brings rich gifts to his new nosi- 
tion. All the church will wish for him 
the very best as he takes the heim to 
guide Southwestern on its way. 


GUEST EDITORS 


Basic Salary Plan for Pastors 





At the closing session of the Western 
North Carolina Annual Conference lay- 
men and preachers were confronted 
with one of the most disturbing ques- 
tions they faced during the entire Con- 
ference. It concerned passtor’s salaries. 
A report presented by Rev. John H. 
Carper called for a commission to study 
a basic salary plan aimed toward equali- 
zation and stabilization of the salaries 
of ministers in the Conference. Rev. 
Harry Williams, speaking to the report, 
gave the following reasons in support 
of such a plan: First, it would tend 
to lessen competition among preachers; 
secondly, it would remove the price tag 
on preachers; thirdly, it would pro- 
vide adequate income for all ministers; 
and, fourthly, it would increase effi- 
ciency. 

Now. it 
that 
such a radical proposal. 


becomes apparent at once 
involved in 
It would re- 
quire painstaking thought and exhaus- 
tive study even before a plan could be 
recommended. would re 
quire many months or even years before 


the plan could be operated successfully. 


many problems are 


Moreover, it 


Even so, there are principles involved 
in the proposal that cannot be easily 
brushed aside. Thoughtful preachers 


and laymen alike realize that the pres- 
ent system is far from perfect. Al- 
though they may not that 
present system is to blame for all the 


agree the 
seeming inequalities and injustices, they 
are ready to admit that it 
ful scrutiny. 


needs care- 
A close examination may 


reveal facts that are shocking. For 
example, the difference in the salary 
seale is entirely too wide. Fven though 
no pastor may be receiving too much, 
there are many conscientious workmen 
who are receiving too little. Many pas- 
tors will confess that the present sys- 
tem puts a strain upon their conscience 
that is good neither for their own souls 
or for the advancement of the Kingdom 
of God. Many laymen are greatly dis- 
turbed over the part salary plays in 
the appointments. 

Of course, no one has the perfect 
plan. But as long as there are serious 
questions about the present system, 
the church is under obligation to study 
this matter conscientiously, and if it 
finds a plan more Christian, it should 
be courageous enough to adopt it.—N. 
C. Christian Advocate (Methodist). 


The Reorganization 





14. MODERATOR OF THE GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY 

Many people feel that the church has 
been missing a great deal by not mak- 
ing more use of the Moderator of the 
Assembly. The man who is 
elected to this office, by that fact alone, 
becomes a person of considerable pres- 
tige and influence and as the represen- 
tative of his church he attracts atten- 
tion by what he does and by what he 
says. 

The Assembly has now provided that 
the Moderator shall be more widely 
used during his year in office. Finan- 
cial arrangements will be made through 
the Office of the General Assembly for 
the payment of salary during his leave 
of absence—for up to two months. 

In its report to the Assembly, the 
committee said of the Moderator: 


General 


“His voice carries weight. His travels 
over the church acquaint him with its 
work as a whole. He is a ‘public re- 
lations man’ of great potentialities for 
good in the life of the church. . The 
service rendered by the Moderator be- 
tween annual meetings of the General 
Assembly in an informal and unorgan- 
ized way could be greatly increased if 
such service were given due _ recogni- 
tion and regulation by the Assembly.” 


The Assembly, therefore, provided 
that the Moderator should undertake 
one or more itineraries to various parts 
of the church and that ‘where feasible, 
the local church. or other employing 
agency, be requested to grant the Mod- 
erator a leave, or leaves, of absence ag- 
gregating not more than two months 
for such itinerating service, and that 
the General Assembly provide funds to 
defray expenses as follows: (a) Travel 
and entertainment on such itineraries; 
(b) the necessary compensation for a 
substitute, or substitutes, to carry on 
the regular duties of the Moderator’s 
normal task, the maximum of such com- 
pensation to be at the rate of $600 per 
month.” 

All invitations and arrangements re- 
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lating to the Moderator’s itineraries, ac- 
cording to the Assembly’s action, are 
urged to be made through the Office 
of the General Assembly so that the 
Moderator’s time will not be dissipated 
and that his energies may be devoted 
most economically to the best interests 
of the church-at-large. 

These arrangements make it possible 
for groups to be unconcerned about an 


honorarium for the Moderator and to 
think solely in terms of his use in 
areas where he will be heard by the 
larger numbers of people or where his 
service can be most effectively employed. 
This would seem to suggest that the 
more representative gatherings would 
have priority over purely local meet- 
ings in cases of conflict. 
NEXT WEEK—tThe Boards. 





IMPERFECT 


MARRIAGES 


I. Adam and Eve 
By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 





The Lord God . . made a woman, 
and brought her unto the man.— 
Genesis 2:22. 


ENTIMENTAL preachers may 
sometimes convey the impression 
that given the right intentions, or 

the right start, or enough religion, any 
marriage can be perfect. The Bible 
supports no such conclusion. Marriage 
can be successful, it can be happy; but 
perfection—no. Even if the perfect 
man married the perfect woman the 
match might be less than perfect. At 
all events, it may be edifying to pass in 
review some marriages recorded in the 
Bible, which, however successful in 
varying degrees, were some distance 
from flawless perfection. 

Let us begin at the beginning, with 
Adam and Eve. Let the reader think 
what he will of the ‘‘empirical factual- 
ity” of the story; in any case it is most 
instructive. 

The flaw in this marriage was a seri- 
ous one. Each of these two, at the most 
vital crisis in their lives, failed the 
other. Each might have been a support 
to the other, a bulwark against doubt 
and sin; instead, each helped the other 
down—and out. Adam offers no ob- 
jection to Eve’s sin, indeed joins her in 
it; Eve so far from protecting her hus- 
band from temptation puts it in his way. 
The man indeed makes matters worse 
by laying all the blame on the woman, 
and the woman, like the man, declines 
to shoulder any responsibility herself. 


UMAN BEINGS are weak at the 
best. It is not good for man td be 
alone, even in Paradise. The help 

of the Holy Spirit is often mediated, not 
by angels or arch-angels, by mystic 
visions or flying scrolls, but by some 
loved one standing by. Just the mere 
presence of the right person helps one 
to hold on. There was some truth in 
the excuses of Adam and Eve, for all 
their selfishness. All their lives long, 
each might fairly think about the other: 
“If only you had stood by me—if only 
you had stood against me! I was wrong, 
but why could you not have been 
right?’’ Of all rifts in marriage, none 
can be more tragic than the bitter 
memory that in a fateful hour the one 
who should have been a support, helped 
to push one over the brink. 
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And yet ... Adam and Eve went out 
of Paradise by the same gate. Where 
they lived and what they did is not 
recorded. Toil and pain know no 
annals. But they did not separate. 
Thinking oneself into their place, how 
easy it would have been to say: ‘‘Very 
well, if perish we must, let us die out 
of each other’s sight. Let there be no 
others like us. Has God’s experiment 
failed through our fault? Very well, 
let us not drag it out. Let the race die 
with us!” But they did not see it so. 
Win or lose, they would not go separate 
ways. Much was lost, lost beyond re- 


call; but their marriage they would 
save. 


HERE IS something to be learned 
from all this. One thing is that 
no external circumstances can be 


perfect enough to insure perfection in 
marriage. Let God himself arrange it, 
with a man and woman perfectly suited 
to each other, with every possible beauty 
and comfort in their surroundings; still 
sin comes into it. The most serious 
breaks in marriage do not come by 
shocks from outside. They are not 
caused by overcrowding, or meddlesome 
in-laws, or money troubles, or bad 
health, or disparity in age, or incom- 
patibility. There was none of that in 
Eden. The deeper flaws are down in the 
bottom of the human soul. If you can 
think of a way—if God had chosen a 
way—to make the human race infallibly 
good, then perhaps no marriage would 
ever have failed. But so long as man 
can fall, marriage falls with him. 
Another thought is that faults are 
seldom if ever all on one side. Have 
you much to forgive? You have much 
to be forgiven. Sinned against, you too 
have sinned. What is done is done; 
time’s chemistry may dim, but not de- 
stroy, the blots of yesterday. But a 
blot on marriage need not break it. 
Many a broken marriage might have 
been spared the final failure if each one 
had reflected, as perhaps Adam and Eve 


did, ‘‘Though you failed me, I too failed 
you.” And lastly, though pain and toil 
be the penalty for blindness and pride, 
still even suffering when shared may 
keep marriage strong. Though the best 
be now forever impossible, the second- 
best can be better where love is. 
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SNOWDEN - 

SUNDAY SCHOOL 
LESSONS 1950 


This is the twenty-ninth annual volume of this famous Com- 
mentary on the International Sunday School Lessons. 
Dr. Douglass presents clear, lucid expositions on the Biblical pas- 
He supplies helpful, practical teaching aids that teachers 
and ministers have depended upon for years. 
tive material drawn from history, literature and present-day events 
enliven the lessons and drive home the essential points of each les- 


New this year are lists of books for suggested reading and also 
an interesting new introduction on ‘‘How Best to Use This Com- 


These lessons are Biblical in content and Evangelical in em- 
They are indispensable to the work of the pastor, teacher 


at all bookstores 
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Coming November 14... THE 


WAY TO POWER 
AND POISE 


The NEW Book of Daily Devotions 
by E. STANLEY JONES 


The Key to a New Life for YOU! 


The Key to Inner Release for every man and woman today— 
release from the tensions of worry, anxiety, and frustration— 
release into peace and poise through surrender to God. 


The Key to New Creative Power—power that can make life 
over, power that will strengthen and sustain the human spirit 
through all adversity. 


52 Weeks of Daily Meditation—step-by-step guidance to the 
Source of physical and spiritual well-being—guidance out of 
self-centered slavery into God-given freedom and victory. 





384PAGES « POCKETSIZE ¢ Just ogss 


At Your Bookstore . . . Abingdon-Cokesbury Press 

















RUSSELL L. DICKS has written the first book 
in Westminster’s new Pastoral Aid Series 


Prayers and meditations 
for all who suffer 
from emotional tension 


® This is a book to replace despair with hope. It 
points the way to emotional stability through 
whole-hearted acceptance of God’s ever-present 
solace. ..with practical suggestions for complete 
physical and mental relaxation. A valuable tool 
for the pastor in his ministrations, and for laymen 
who wish to help themselves. Just published, $1.50 


mY FAITH 
LOOKS UP 


by Russell L. Dicks 


At all bookstores, 


THE WESTMINSTER PRESS, 
Philadelphia 











CHURCH NEWS 





Enthusiam Mounts 


In Mo-Ranch Effort 


TEXAS NEWS LETTER 

Presbyterians interest in Texas is 
directed toward November 11 and the 
beginning of the $750,000 campaign for 
Mo-Ranch, the assembly grounds near 
Hunt. This estate, which belonged to 
an oil company president, was purchased 
for the use of the synod early this 
year and has cared for one round of 
conferences. High enthusiasm marked 
a recent meeting in San Antonio when 
590 leading Presbyterians from all parts 
of the state gathered (expenses paid) 
to lay plans for this all-out effort. Since 
then area meetings have been held 
across the state to enlist the interest 
and support of more leaders. Richard 
A. Farnsworth, Houston, is president of 
the Mo-Ranch trustees; Franklin Flato, 
Corpus Christi, is general chairman of 
the campaign; Toddie Lee Wynne, 
Dalas, heads the Foundation Gifts com- 
mittee. High point of the San Antonio 
meeting came when Mr. Wynne an- 
nounced that the members of the board 
of trustees had personally pledged more 
than 15% of the campaign objective. 
This effort, like the successful educa- 
tional campaign of several years ago, is 
under the direction of the firm of Ward, 
Wells and Dreshman, with Ralph 
Minker in charge. Posters being used 
call Texans to rally to help ‘‘establish 
the nation’s finest center of Christian 
leadership training.” 


Second Texas Negro Enlists 
In Preparation for Ministry 

L. A. Bayne, president of the Negro 
men of the Assembly, has entered the 
Stillman College school of theology to 
prepare for the ministry. He is a mem- 
ber of the Gregg Street church of 
Houston. Recently he was received 
under the care of Brazos Presbytery. 
Dan Clark, of Oak Cliff church, Dallas, 
is another Negro candidate for the min- 
istry in the synod. 


Gift of New Church in Odessa 
Makes Second One Possible 

Odessa is one of the towns in west- 
ern Texas which has grown from a 
few hundred people to many thousands 
in the space of a few years. Ilere the 
First Presbyterian church recently 
moved into a beautiful first unit of its 
new building and faced the problem 
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of what to do with the old church. 
Walter Guin the pastor, then appeared 
before the home missions committee of 
El Paso Presbytery to report that the 
congregation had voted to give the old 
building to the home missions commit- 
tee—on one condition. The condition 
was that it be moved to a desirable 
location and another church be organ- 
ized. The city, with its 50,000 popu- 
lation. is ready for another Presbyte- 
rian church. The committee acted 
promptly and negotiations are now al- 
most complete for property and for a 
minister. 


Many Areas Report New 
And Growing Developments 

New work is opening up in many 
parts of the state. Southminster 
church of Houston, where Marion F. 
Reynolds is minister, is in process of 
relocation. A three-acre tract on Cal- 
houn, near a large shopping center, has 
been purchased for $16,000 and plans 
are being prepared for the erection of 
the church. The missions committee 
of the First church of Houston is spon- 
soring the project. . Wilshire Woods 
is the area for the next church in 
Austin. The First Southern church 
there has bought a large tract of de- 
sirable land. Young people took a re- 
ligious census of the neighborhood and 
organization of the church this fall is 
contemplated. . .In Dallas Presbytery 
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the new church is Aberdene, organized 
October 30, with Robert P. Douglass, 
formerly of the Third church, Houston, 
to be the minister. This is in Preston 
Hollow, a fast-growing suburb. . . .A 
petition with a growing list of names 
in Southeast Dallas indicates the 
early organization of a church in Pleas- 
ant Grove. Services have been held in 
the Grove Theatre. . . Trinity Heights 


church, Dallas, organized last March, 
has already found it necessary to add 
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facilities for its expanding Sunday 
school. -Highland Park church, 
Dallas, with the largest Sunday school 
in the Assembly, will be even larger, 
now that it has occupied its additional 
educational building. .Members of 
the Fain Memorial church of Wichita 
Falls (formerly, First Southern) were 
to be using their new $300,000 build- 
ing in late October. Robert L. Cowan is 
the minister. ... The new educational 
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cessed leather cover cases to hold 
copies of The Upper Room, with the 
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building of Houston’s Second church has 
been dedicated. ...The Drake Memorial 
church has been organized at Orange and 
C. M. Boyd has been installed as pastor. 


Farewell Luncheon Given for 
Assembly’s Stated Clerk 

Just before he left Dallas for the new 
headquarters of the General Assembly 
in Atlanta, E. C. Scott, stated clerk of 
the Assembly, was given a complimen- 
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tary luncheon at the Melrose Hotel. 
After 23 years in Dallas Dr. Scott was 
moving in accordance with the reor- 
ganization of the Assembly’s work 
authorized last May. 


Instead of Flowers, Money 
Goes for Scholarship Aid 

Upon the recent death of Herman 
Weiss, of Westminister church, Lubbock, 
the family requested that instead of 
sending flowers, friends contribute to- 
ward a scholarship fund to be used for 
young people preparing for church vo- 
cations. 


College Lists Winter 
Series of Concerts 

Austin College in Sherman has an- 
nounced its series of concerts for the 
winter season to be presented by the 
department of music of the college. 
These concerts, scheduled through De- 
cember, present Francis Francis H. 
Mitchell, pianist; Sherman and Denison 
artists, the college choir and orchestra; 
and Robt. W. Bedford, vocalist, who 
directs the choir. 


Pageant to Be Presented in 
State Park Before Christmas 

Eight hundred residents of the Texas 
Panhandle will take part in a mammoth 
Christmas pageant to be sponsored 
nightly by the Amarillo Ministerial 
Alliance, Dec. 16-23. The pageant, to 
be given in eight scenes, will be pre- 
sented in Palo Duro Canyon State Park 
near Canyon. It will cover the period 
from the time of Abraham to the birth 
of Christ. (RNS) 
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BIBLE STUDY 





The Suffering Servant 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 


SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON 


FOR NOVEMBER 138 


Isaiah 53:1-12 


Our lesson this week takes us into 
the heart of the greatest single book 
of the Old Testament—the 53rd chap- 
ter of Isaiah. 

Modern scholars are generally agreed 
that this part of the book was written 
by an unknown disciple of the great 
Isaiah whose ministry is described in 
Isaiah 1-39. This Isaiah lived during 
the days of Hezekiah, 150 years before 
Judah was carried captive. The sec- 
ond Isaiah, as he is commonly called, 
wrote after the captivity to a people 
who had begun to despair of the provi- 
dence of God and to lose hope in the 
great promises given by the prophets 
of an earlier day. He began his min- 
istry with a message of encouragement, 
“Comfort ye, comfort ye my people, 
saith your God’ 40:1. There was 
ground for encouragement, because God 
would soon lead his people back to the 
promised land. Even then he heard 
“the voice of one that crieth, Prepare 
ye in the wilderness the way of Jeho- 
vah; make level in the desert a high- 
way for our God” 40:3. 


The Servant of The Lord 


As the prophecy unfolds Isaiah enters 
more and more deeply into God’s pur- 
pose for his chosen people, not only 
in the immediate future, but in all the 
days to come. This purpose he identi- 
fies with a minister or servant, whom 
God has commissioned to carry it out 
in the world—cf. 42:1-7; 43:5-10; 
44:1-5; 49:1-7; 50:4-10. The Hebrew 
word for ‘servant’? means a person at 
the disposal of another to perform his 
will, to do his work, to represent his 
interests. The Servant of the Lord, 
then, of whom the second Isaiah speaks 
over and over again, is to be the one 
through whom God’s purpose is to be 
executed. 

The question immediately rises, Who 
is this servant? At the first it seems 
to be identified, in the prophet’s mind, 
with the nation as a whole. Cf. 41:8f. 
This is not at all strange, for God had 
chosen the people as a whole to be his 
own peculiar people, and had promised 
to work out his will for mankind 
through them. But as a matter of fact 
the nation as a whole did not respond 
to God’s will at any time in its his- 
tory. The greater prophets, therefore, 
soon began to identify God’s purpose 
with that group within the nation which 
actually responded to his Spirit. It is 
not strange then, as we read through 
the Servant passages in Isaiah, to find 
that after awhile when he speaks of 
the servant of Jehovah he seems to 
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be thinking not of the entire nation 
but of the smaller group of true Israel- 
ites, who are amenable to the Divine 
will. The change is first clearly notice- 
able in 43:1-7. 

As we read on there are more and 
more indications that the prophet sees 
that the Servant of the Lord who is 
ultimately to accomplish his will is not 
the nation in its entirety, nor even a 
group within the nation, but rather a 
single individual who has identified him- 
self completely with the Divine pur- 
pose. This is most evidently the case 
in the passage which brings the mes- 
sage regarding the servant of God to a 
climax, 52:13—-53:12. God’s purpose 
for Israel, his purpose for the universe, 
is to be accomplished through an in- 
dividual so thoroughly devoted to the 
divine will that he, and he alone, can 
be spoken of in the highest sense as 
the Servant of the Lord. It is this cli- 
matic picture that we are to study for 
our present lesson. 


A Suffering Servant 


The first thing that strikes us is that 
the Servant is one who shall suffer. 
The prophet knew that it would be 
hard for people to understand why the 
Servant of God, the one whom he would 
commission to carry out his purpose 
in the world, had to suffer in the ex- 
ecution of that task, and, therefore, he 
seeks to prepare the nation by setting 
forth first the wisdom of the Servant’s 
suffering; second, the nature of that 
suffering, and lastly its results. It is 
a little hard for us to follow him at 
times, partly because he speaks at times 
retrospectively, as though he were look- 
ing back on the scene, and at other 
times prophetically, as though he were 
looking ahead to the future. But with 
all its difficulties the passage is infinitely 
precious to Christians. They all agree 
that the ideal has been fulfilled but 
once in history, and that in the per- 
son of Jesus Christ. We cannot help 
reading it with that in mind. 


I. The Wisdom of the Servant’s 
Suffering, 52:13-14 


Before the prophet describes the na- 
ture of the Servant’s suffering he points 
out that he will be wise, prudent, well 
advised, in all that he does. ‘‘Behold 
my Servant shall deal wisely’ (R.V.). 
As Dr. George Adam Smith says of 
this phrase: ‘The Hebrew word is the 
most practical in the whole language, 
for this is precisely the point which the 
prophecy seeks to bring out about the 
Servant’s suffering. They are practical. 


He is practical in them. He endures 
them, not for their own sake, but for 
some practical end of which he is aware 
and to which they must assuredly bring 
him. His failure to convince men by 
his word (of which Isaiah has spoken 
in previous passages), the pain and 
spite which seem to be his own wage, 
are not the last of him, but the begin- 
ning and the way to what is higher.” 
As a result of his suffering ‘the shall 
be exalted and lifted up and shall be 
very high.” The suffering which might 
otherwise be regarded as the servant’s 
misfortune is here seen as his wisdom 
which shall issue in his glory. 

The prophet realizes, however, that 
this will not be immediately evident. 
The Servant’s sufferings will be so un- 
paralleled, his whole being so cruelly 
tortured, that his contemporaries will 
be astonished, i. e., amazed or appalled. 
But the time will come when the wis- 
dom of his course will be apparent to 
the whole world. He shall sprinkle 
many nations. The reference is to the 
washings of the Old Testament (cf. 
Levit. 4:6; Num. 19:18), and the 
phrase means that he will purify or 
cleanse many nations. t is the same 
idea that Jesus had in mind when he 
said: ‘Go ye therefore and make dis- 
ciples! of all the nations, baptizing them 
into the name of the Father and of 
the Son and of the Holy Spirit; teach- 
ing them to observe all things what- 
soever I commanded you.’”’ More than 
that, kings, representing the powerful 
of the world, shall shut their mouths 
because of him, i. e., shall hoid him 
in deepest reverence. (cf. Job 29:9f). 
Kings who will give him this reverence 
because the exaltation of the Servant 
will be one the like of which had never 
before been seen or heard. 

With this passage we may compare 
John 12:32; I Cor. 1:18-31; Phil. 
2:5-11. Jesus could have avoided the 
cross? Was he wise in allowing his 
enemies to put him to death? How 
has the wisdom of his course been vindi- 
cated? To what extent have the words 
of Isaiah been fulfilled? 


Il. The Nature of the Servant’s Suffering 


1. Despised, 1-3. Before the prophet 
begins to describe the nature of the 
Servant’s suffering, he calls attention 
to the universal unbelief which will 
accompany his mission. He foresaw 
that when the servant actually came 
there would be very few who would 
accept the prophetic message concern- 
ing him. ‘“‘The arm of the Lord” is 
a metaphor for God’s operation in his- 
tory or providence. It was he who 
raised up the Servant and all through 
his tragic history God was working by 
him for the redemption of his people 
and the inbringing of eternal salvation. 
But this divine power would not be 
recognized by the majority of the na- 
tion; they would neither perceive it 
for themselves nor believe it when de- 
clared unto them. They would be de- 
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ceived on the other hand by the Ser- 
vant’s humble origin. He would grow 
up as a tender plant, that is, a sapling, 


or root out of a dry ground. In other 
words, he would come from what 
seemed to be unpromising soil. He 
would be handicapped by his origin. 
And men would not find in him the 
beauty and attractiveness which they 
anticipated. Because men would not 


expect to see the Servant in such guise, 
because he would thus fail to measure 
up to their expectations, he would be 
despised and rejected of men; a man 
of sorrows and acquainted with grief. 
This paragraph may be grievously 
misunderstood. Is it true that Jesus 
had no form nor comeliness, no beauty 
that men should desire him? In what 
sense is it true? In what sense is it 
false? In what sense was Jesus a man 
of sorrow? Many Christians form their 
picture of Jesus from this verse rather 
than from the Gospels themselves and 
think of Jesus as a constantly 
borne down by the burden of sin or 
of suffering. Is this the real Jesus? 


man 


As a matter of fact Jesus was tremen- 
dously popular with the common people 
from the beginning of his ministry till 
the end. His personality was wonder- 
fully appealing, and these words of 
Isaiah must not blind us to the historic 
facts. He was rejected, however, by 
the leaders of the nation and despised 
by them as he hung helpless on the 
and ultimately for the 
suggested here by Isaiah. First, they did 
not understand orappreciate the message 


cross reasons 


that came to them from 
ing a suffering Messiah. 
ecies seemed to 


Isaiah regard- 
Other proph- 
suggest a conquering 
king, and this the for 
whom they looked. Jesus did not meas- 
ure up to their ideal. In addition, he 
did not their traditional re- 
ligious observances. As a result he had 
comeliness for 
that 


was Messiah 


observe 


no form nor them, and 


there was ho 
desire him. 


beauty they should 


There are men today who are not at- 
tracted 
that a Jesus or 
them? Why do men not 
message’’ today? 
culties to blame? 


by the character of Jesus. Is 


reflection upon upon 
believe ‘‘our 
Are intellectual diffi- 


Or is it because there 


is a lack of moral sympathy with the 
aims of Jesus? How can these diffi- 
culties be overcome? Do our tradi- 


tions, our prejudices, prevent us 
seeing the real Jesus? 


from 


2. Afflicted, 4-6. In this paragraph 
Isaiah contrasts the people’s estimate 
of the afflictions of the Servant with 


the true estimate, or their enlightened 
judgment after the event. Their origi- 
nal judgment or estimation was that 
God had stricken him because of his 
own wickedness. Now, however, they 
see their mistake. They realize that 
he had borne their griefs and carried 
their sorrows; in other words, that he 
had endured in his own person the con- 
sequences of their own sin. They had 
come to understand not only that he 
was wounded on account of their trans- 
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gressions and bruised on account of 
their iniquities, but also that the 
chastisement needful to procure peace 
or well being for them was upon him. 
What the verse teaches is that the peo- 
ple could not be healed by their own 
suffering. It was only because the ser- 
vant suffered voluntarily the conse- 
quences of their sin and bore it in an 
extraordinary degree that they could 
find peace with God. With his stripes 
(welts made by scourging), writes 
Isaiah, we are healed. There is need 
for this atoning ministry, for all we 
like sheep have gone astray; we have 
turned everyone to his own way. 

Isaiah tells us that Jesus’ sufferings 
were vicarious. What does he mean? 
How has Jesus borne our gifts and 
carried our sorrows? In what sense 
was he wounded for our transgression 
and bruised for our iniquities? 

Isaiah tells us that Jesus’ sufferings 
were curative. In him we find peace 
and spiritual health. How is it that 
his chastisement serves to bring us 
peace, that with his stripes we are 
healed? Have we found this peace, 
his saving health for ourselves? 

8%. Slain, 7-9. The narrative of the 
Servant’s suffering is here brought to 
its conclusion; after enduring violence 
and injustice at the hands of men, his 
life was cut short and he was laid in 
a dishonored grave. This is the sense 
of the passage, though the translation 
is sometimes difficult. The Revised 
Version is much clearer than the King 
James. The oppression of vs. 7 may 
“summarize the preceding account of 
the Servant’s affliction, but more prob- 
ably it introduces a feature not previ- 
ously adverted to, namely the outrages 
inflicted on the Servant by his contem- 
poraries in consequence of their false 
judgment upon him. It denotes harsh, 
cruel and arbitary treatment.’ The 
thought is continued in vs. 9. The 
King James here is hopelessly obscure. 
The R. V. translates, “By oppression 
and judgment (in other words by op- 
pressive judicial procedure) he was 
taken away; and as for his generation, 
who among them considered that he 
was cut off out of the land of the liv- 
ing for the transgression of my people 
to whom the stroke was due.” 

Vs. 9 tells us that the unrelenting 
antipathy which the Servant experi- 
enced through life is continued even 
after his death and expresses itself in 
the manner of his burial. They made 
his grave with the wicked. Such per- 
sons were buried ignominously and 
away from the family sepulcher, like 
Absalom (II Sam. 18:6). It is rather 
strange that the same clause speaks 
of a grave with the wicked and with the 
rich. Perhaps it was fulfilled in that 
Jesus was crucified between two thieves 
and finally buried in the grave of Joseph 
of Arimathea. ‘“Yet,’’ the prophet con- 
cludes, rather than ‘‘because”’ as in 
the King James, ‘‘he had done no vio- 
lence, neither was any deceit in his 
mouth.” 

This description of the Servant’s 
death, accomplished by legal injustice, 
was so completely fulfilled in the life 
of Jesus that it hardly calls for com- 
ment. One verse only may give a wrong 
impression. Isaiah says, ‘“‘As a lamb 
that is led to the slaughter and as a 
sheep that before its shearers is dumb, 
so he opened not his mouth.” What 
impression does that make upon your 
mind as to Jesus’ attitude in the pres- 
ence of death? Is it borne out by the 
facts? In what sense is it wrong? In 
what sense is it true? 


The words, if they were considered 
apart from the Gospels, might suggest 


that Jesus was led an unwilling victim 
to his death, or that he played a purely 
passive role that last week in Jerus- 
salem, submitting without a word to 
his fate. But as a matter of fact it 
did not happen in that way. Jesus 
played an aggressive role the last week 
of his earthly life. He indicted the 
Saduccees and the Pharisees in their 
strongholds. He offered himself to the 
people as their Messiah and appealed 
to them to choose his program rather 
than that of their rulers. It was be- 
cause the rulers perceived that he spake 
against them that they plotted his death. 
True, Jesus maintained a noble reti- 
cence when charged foolishly before the 
Sanhedrim and when questioned idly 
by Herod, but it was his ringing declara- 
tion that he was indeed the Messiah 
that finally sealed his doom. Jesus 
could have escaped death only by be- 
traying his cause. He went like a lamb 
to the slaughter in that he did not 
cowardly evade the cross. He was 
dumb like a sheep before its shearers 
only in the sense that he never lost 
control of himself and that he met his 
final fate resolutely and on the whole 
in silence. 


III. Results of the Suffering, 53:10-12 


Isaiah tells us here that the Servant 
suffered in accordance with the will of 
God. The English translation suggests 
that God found pleasure in his suffer- 
ing. The Hebrew does not convey that 
sense. It merely indicates that it was 
in accordance with God’s design. What 
this purpose is is explained in the rest 
of the verse. It was that having offered 
himself as a sin offering, he might see 
his seed, prolong his days, and accom- 
plish the pleasure of the Lord. These 
words of Isaiah have had a far wider 
fulfillment that he himself could possi- 
bly have forseen. He sees his seed 
in the innumerable throng who through 
the ages have confessed his name; 
he has prolonged his days in this con- 
tinued life and activity; he accom- 
plished the pleasure of God in estab- 
lishing the universal religion. 


Verse 11 amplifies the meaning of 
vs. 10. It tells us that the Servant 
shall be satisfied with the results of the 
sufferings and shall carry out God’s 
pleasure by removing the burden of 
guilt from men and by bringing many 
to righteousness (‘‘justify’ here means 
“to make righteous” rather than ‘to 
count righteous.” As the reward of 
his unmerited sufferings and his medi- 
atorial work the Servant shall attain 
an influence equal to that of the great 
potentates of the world. ‘‘To divide 
spoil’ is a figurative and proverbial 
expression for victory of success. 

We are back here with the thought 
with which we began. How has Isaiah’s 
prophecy been fulfilled? On the basis 
of this passage is it correct to speak 
of Christ appeasing the wrath of an 
angry God? Or is it better to say with 
Paul, that God was in Christ reconcil- 
ing the world unto himself? On the 
basis of the whole passage, does Jesus 
simply bear the penalty of our sins, or 
does he at the same time cure us of our 
sins? Can the one be separated from 
the other? What does the suffering 
Servant demand of us? 

(Title and Scripture selections copy- 
righted by International Council of Re- 
ligious Education.) 
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BOOK NOTES 


SOUTHWESTERN AT MEMPHIS. By 
W. Raymond Cooper. Jchn Knox Press, 
Richmond, Va. Pp. 173. $3.75. 

Southwestern has completed its first 
one hundred years of existence, and it 
is highly appropriate that the story of 
its century of service should be put in 
readily available form. It is also ap- 
propriate that Professor Cooper should 
be chosen to write it, for he is a capable 
historian. He is also that member of 
the faculty, with the exception of Presi- 
dent Diehl, who has been most closely 
connected with the college during the 
last twenty-five years. 

The first one hundred pages of the 
book are devoted to the story of the 
college prior to 1917. The struggle for 
existence in a time of poverty, the ac- 
complishment of large results with 
meager resources, the brilliance and de- 
votion of the members of the faculty 
in this period are sympathetically and 
accurately pictured by the author. 
Across these pages march many of the 
most distinguished citizens and church- 
men of that period. In its pages are 
reflected not only the struggles of one 
small college, but also the people labor- 
ing under heavy burdens. 

The last sixty-five pages tell the story 
of the problem of removal to Memphis, 
of the establishment of the college in 
that city and of its growth and develop- 
ment since its transplanting in 1925. 
But more than the history of a college, 
it is the story of a man of vision and 
courage, of tenacity of purpose, and un- 
compromising idealism. It is the story 
of President Charles E. Diehl, for South. 
western is today the lengthened shadow 
of that great man. His philosophy from 
which he never deviated is expressed in 
a statement which he made early in 
his administration: 





“We believe that there is no future 
for any denominational college that is 
not standard or first-class, and the 
church must decide whether it will pay 
the price, or whether it prefers that 
its colleges go into other hands. There 
is such a thing as cheap higher educa- 
tion, but there is no such thing as good 
higher education (that is, education 
that is adequate, honest and Christian) 
that is cheap.”’ 


He was jealous for his church ‘and 
determined that it should sponsor edu- 
cation which was second to none. 
Against great odds, he has achieved that 
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goal. The City of Memphis has realized 
the excellence of the institution which 
Dr. Diehl has built. The church, in 
some sense, has recognized it as is evi- 
denced by his election as moderator of 
the General Assembly, but it is doubtful 
that the rank and file of the church 
recognize the stupendous contribution 
which this man has made to his church. 

One of the sidelights of the book is 
the struggle which Dr. Diehl had with 
heresy hunters. His victory was, by no 
means, a personal one, for it, in some 
sense, assured to many others the right 
of intellectual freedom within the limits 
of an unreserved dedication to the 
Christian cause. 

The book is careful, factual and well 
written. One might wish that it sought 
to interpret more fully the significance 
of the events it records. This book 
will be valuable to those who remember 
with appreciation our heritage, and a 
source of assurance to those who wish 
to look with hope to the future. 


WARNER L. HALL. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


BARIUM HEAD 

Albert B. McClure, the 
Valdese, N. C., church has been elected 
superintendent of the Barium Springs, 
N. C., orphanage, which is the 
synod’s control, to succeed Jos. B. John- 
ston. Mr. McClure is expected 
sume his new duties by January 15. 








minister of 


under 


to as- 


CHANGES 

A. L. Currie, 
mond, Va., has announced his 
ance of a call to the 
church, Nashville, Tenn. Dr. Currie was 
pastor of this church when it was called 
the Moore Memorial from 1929 to 1933. 

Walter P. Baldwin from Brevard, N. 
C., to 2918-D Regent St., Berkeley, 
Calif. 

Albert Sidney Richmond, 
Va., who entered the ministry this year 
after retiring from a position with the 
Federal Reserve Bank to attend Union 
Seminary, has been called to the Ash- 
land, Va., church as pastor. 

Ira B. Watson, Berkeley Springs, W. 
Va., will become pastor at Belle, W. Va., 
December 1. 


Rich 
accept- 


Second church, 


Westminster 


Johnstone, 


James A. McAlpine’s new address in 
Japan is: Presbyterian Mission, APO 
25, Unit 2, c/r Postmaster, San Fran- 
cisco. 

J. F. Rojas from Bay City, Texas, to 
5623 Ave. L, Galveston, Texas. 

Earl Clary, Austin Seminary graduate 
of this year, has been installed as pas- 
tor of the Natchitoches, La., church. 

Martin Fonts from Akron, Mich., to 
327 Moores River Dr., Lansing 10, Mich. 

Alva Hardie from Montreat, N. C., 
to Box 791, Daytona Beach, Fla. 


REFORMATION DAY SPEAKERS 

Among the Presbyterian speakers 
scheduled for Reformation Day services 
this fall were: 

Henry Sloane Coffin, Lakeville, Conn., 
at Richmond, Va. 

Clifford E. Barbour, USA Moderator, 
at Baltimore, Md. 

Henry P. Van Dusen, New 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Elmer G. 
N. J., at East 
town, Pa. 

Roy Ewing Vale, Indianapolis, at Ft 
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Wayne, Ind. 

Walter Rowe Courtenay, Nashville, at 
Memphis, Tenn. 

Samuel McCrea Cavert, New 
St. Paul, Minn. 

Louis H. 
Diego, Calif. 

Frank F. Warren, Spokane, Wash., at 
Spokane. 

Ernest Trice Thompson, 
Va., at Wilmington, N. C. 


York, at 


Evans, Hollywood, at San 


Richmond, 


AUSTIN SEMINARY LECTURERS 
Announced as leaders of the mid-win- 
ter week of lectures at Austin, Texas 
Presbyterian Theological Seminary are 
Theodore O. Wedel, warden of the Col- 
lege of Preachers and canon of the 
Washington, D. C., Cathedral; Paul S. 
Minear, professor of New Testament of 
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Andover-Newton Theological Seminary 
in Massachusetts; and James A. Jones, 
minister of the Myers Park church, 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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Standard two-year college courses 
leading to A. A. or A. S. degree. Pre- 
paratory courses for tenth, eleventh, 
and twelfth grades. Business Admin- 
istration . One and two year commer- 
cial courses. Flying, Athletics. 
Thorough Instruction. Personal At- 
tention. Summer School, 
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Southwestern at Memphis 


Striving for the best in education and in 
spiritual values. 

An excellent investment for enduring and 
rewarding dividends, the enrichment of hu- 
man lives. 


Peyton N. Rhodes, President. 








Agnes Scott 
College 


Its location in Greater Atlanta 
offers unusual opportunities for 
specialized training, entertain- 
ment, and placement after gradu- 
ation. Agnes Scott students may 
take journalism, business adminis- 
tration, and other subjects at 
Emory University. 

For literature or other informa- 
tion, address 

President J. R. McCain, 
Agnes Scott College, 
Decatur, Georgia. 








Davis and Elkins College 
vis and Elkins Colleg 
Elkins, West Virginia 
A four-year college for men and 

women. 

Member of and accredited by North 
Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. 

Emphasizes Christian Character 
and thorough scholarship. 

Personal interest in the individual 
student. 

Beautiful campus; bracing cli- 
mate; modern buildings; excellent 
equipment. 

A splendidly trained faculty of 
Christian men and women. 

A good place for an investment.. 


R B. PURDUM, President 
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